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The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren, 


How many things by season season'd are 
To their right praise and true perfection! 
—Tue Mercuant or VENICE 


<D 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 P.M. 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. 


MarsHa.t Bipwe i, Organist 
0D 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 

The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men ad women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

-ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecize Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, SECRETARY HULL! 


The Carnecize MaGazine has in very recent 
numbers given its cordial salute to Mr. Hoover 
and to President Roosevelt; and today it extends 
its felicitations to the new Secretary of State. 
Cordell Hull was born in Tennessee, educated at 
Cumberland University in that State, studied the 
law and practiced it there, was a captain of in- 
fantry in the Spanish-American War, and served 
in Congress—first as a representative, then as a 
senator—until chosen for his present post. He 
knows all that any one man can know about 
the tariff and the currency, and his mind is richly 
stored with the treasures of literature in history, 
diplomacy, and international law. He is patient, 
tolerant, kindly, and firm, and his experience 
holds the promise of success in the urgent affairs 
which are immediately committed to his hands. 


OUR CAPTAIN'S BUGLE 


The Captain’s bugle wakes a better day; 
The wearied nation rises to his voice; 

A new-born courage drives all fear away, 
And arms the heart to conquer and rejoice. 


The wilderness of care now lies behind; 
A chastened people quick forgets its pain, 
And feels the eager wish of all mankind 
To know those happy days are here again. 


O God! give him who leads us in this hour 
A soul of wisdom—and a flag unfurled— 
That we may see him in his kindly power: 
The hope and solace of a stricken world. 


“PRIZED POSSESSIONS”’ 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 


It is always a pleasure to renew my subscrip- 
tion. How much we would lack in the knowledge 
of one of our most prized possessions if there were 
no CaRNEGIE MaGaAZINE. 


—SouTHarD Hay 


TO THE VETERANS 


It is a mistake to assume that the virtues of war 
differ essentially from the virtues of peace. All 
life is a battle against the forces of nature, against 
the mistakes and human limitations of men, 
against the forces of selfishness and inertia, of 
laziness and fear. These are enemies with whom 
we never conclude an armistice. 


—PresipENT RoosEVELT 


I hold the unconquerable belief that the future 
belongs to those who do the most for the relief 
of suffering humanity. 


PasTEUR 
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THE TWENTIETH SALON OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


By Cares K. Arcuer, President of the Salon 


[Mr. Archer has been the devoted head of the local salon for six years and secretary for the five 
preceding years. Through his incentive and the group of some fifty pone photographers who com- 


prise the organization, Pittsburgh each year has the opportunity o 


viewing an enviable showing of 


amateur photographs sent here from all parts of the world. Of such discriminating standards are the 
prints that but one out of every six competing for the privilege of hanging in the salon was accepted. | 


‘PHOTOGRAPHIC 
art’’—the asso- 
ciation of these 
two words thirty 
years ago was 
unpleasant to the 
officials who de- 
cided what pic- 
tures should be 
hung in the art 
museum at an 
international 
world’s fair. 

Photography had grown faster as a 
scientific achievement than as a means 
of individual expression. The prevail- 
ing argument was that the camera lens 
recorded everything toward which it 
was directed. That is as true today as 
it was then. It not onlv records what 
we feel would convey che desired im- 
pression but everything else with equal 
completeness. “‘Thus photography is 
not lacking in means sc its 
fault is its redundaace.”’ 

I believe it was Whistler who said: 
“That nature is always right is an 
assertion artistically as untrue as it is 
one whose truth is universally taken 
for granted. Nature is very rarely right 
to such an extent even that it might 
almost be said that nature is usually 
wrong. That is to say, the condition of 
things that shall bring about the per- 
fection of harmony worthy of a picture 
is rare and not common at all.” 

From this it is quite plain that one 
who would use the camera as a means 
of artistic expression must use dis- 
crimination in selecting his viewpoint, 
or in arranging his subject matter, as 





the case may be, before exposing his 
plate which, being disciaol cal fixed, 
may be intensified or reduced in whole 
or in part, retouched and etched, until 
these resources are exhausted. 

The printing processes in use by 
pictorialists are much more flexible than 
the making of the plate. Some of them 
are called control methods—gum bi- 
chromate, carbon, carbro, oil, bromoil, 
and even paper negatives. Depending 
upon his artistic feeling and his ability 
to make use of such methods in manipu- 
lating his plates and papers, the worker 
may place his accents where he wishes 
them and subdue or eliminate that which 
is unimportant. Thus in a broader 
sense than is popularly supposed is he 
able to express by photographic manipu- 
lation his personal desires and emotions. 
But in gaining his desired object by the 
use of control agents, he must not allow 
his craftsmanship to be too evident, and 
many of the prints in the current ex- 
hibition, while being the result of much 
manipulation, may appear, depending 
on his cleverness, as if all he had to do 
was to point his camera and “‘shoot.”’ 

Not so many years ago the hand 
camera was one of the wonders of 
scientific discovery. It was bulky and, 
together with its tripod, glass plates, 
and other necessary: equipment, quite 
a discouraging weight for the amateur 
to carry in his excursions over the 
countryside in quest of his picture sub- 
jects. Yet the results with few excep- 
tions proved to be rather good records. 

By rapid strides the camera has been 
reduced in size and refined mechanically 
until we now have the vest-pocket 
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HOMEWARD BOUND 
Bromoit By H. A. ScHERRER 


camera making two pictures in the space 
required for one frame of standard 
motion-picture film with forty ex- 
posures to the roll. The speed of sensi- 
tive film and lens has dnvtaned to such 
a point that a tripod is seldom called 
into use. Weight and bulk are no longer 
handicaps, while photographic tech- 
nique has been so incdealian and sim- 
plified that the tribe of amateur pho- 
tographers has become legion. 

Of this vast army there is quite a 
respectable number who feel the urge 
to advance beyond the mere making of 
records and aspire to make of the 
camera and light-sensitive materials 
tools to be used as a means of personal 
artistic expression. With this common 
aim they often join together in groups, 
where the study of pictures becomes 
almost an obsession. The picture germ 
grows and the conversation is of line, 
space, mass, and composition. 

It is evident therefore that if the 
worker is to become a pictorialist, he 
must learn to express himself in terms 
beyond the scientific lens. I do not 
mean by that that all camera images 


SIGNS OF SPRING 
Cuoripe By ADOLF FassBENDER 


must be changed in some particular. 
It is entirely possible to arrange some 
subjects exactly as desired before ex- 
posing the plate. But in that case 
control has been employed in advance. 
What I do mean is that the photo-pic- 
torialist does have at his command effec- 
tive tools for self-expression. Some of 
these tools, especially in the making of 
prints, are aiken used by professional 
photographers, who are primarily in- 
terested in quantity production. The 
pictorialist will take time and patience 
unlimited to make one print express 
the desired mood. 

From such workers in widely scat- 
tered countries come the fifteen hundred 
prints and from this number a jury 
of three internationally known pictorial 
photographers has accepted 243 to hang 
in the Carnegie Institute galleries from 
March 17 to April 16. Each print has 
been selected strictly on its merits with- 
out regard to the reputation of its 
author and without preference for any 
particular subject, school, or medium 
above another. And when we have 
completed the list, it is interesting to 
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observe that the successful prints have 
been made by persons representing a 
wide diversity of callings. Doctors, 
lawyers, professors, engineers, execu- 
tives, street-car operators, merchants, 
retired gentlemen—all are on common 
ground with their prints before a jury 
of experts. No prizes or special honors 
are awarded. What then do these con- 
tributors expect to get out of it? In 
general, recognition by a jury of au- 
thority and a reputation as successful 
pictorialists; in particular, the honor of 
having prints hung in the Institute. 

It is to be hoped that you who read 
this story and view the exhibition will 
fully realize that you are not looking at 
a collection of indifferent snapshots. 
When you look at the beautiful oil 
prints by Léonard Misonne, a mining 
engineer of Belgium, you will be in- 
terested to know that his dramatic 
clouds are the work of his own imagina- 
tion and technique. The large carbon 
prints by Alex Keighley, of England, 
are nearly always ‘‘hand-worked.”’ In 
many prints the clouds are printed in 





SHADOW FROM GARDEN 
Bromipe sy F, Y. Sato 
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While Mr. 


from a second negative. 
Whitehead, of Scotland, is not repre- 
sented this year, his beautiful moorland 
scenes will be remembered from other 
years, and I mention him now because 
I happen to know that his practice is 
to print his humble cottage from one 
negative, the marshy pool before it 
from a second negative, and the sky 
from a third. He composes his pictures 
from elements taken on different plates, 
at different times, and in different 
locations. And so it would be possible 
to mention special prints of various 
qualities—some in low key, rich in 
shadows; some in high key in delicate 
grays; others of much dramatic appeal; 
and still others in effect quiet a rest- 
ful. Prints are shown which may cause 
some emotional reaction, awake a sense 
of humor, er stimulate the intellect. 
And sometimes it may be difficult to 
interpret the author’s meaning. 

To all who may find it pleasing it is 
dedicated as a work of devotion by the 
small group in Pittsburgh who annually 
labor to make the exhibition possible. 


LA NUEE S'EN VA! 
Or Print sy Lionarp Misonne 
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WHAT DO THEY READ IN HARD TIMES? 


As Compared with the Major Cities Throughout the Country Only One 
Exceeds Pittsburgh in the Increase in Book Circulation 
in the Last Three Years 


By RatpH Munn 


Director of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


Tue kind of 
books which are 
being read these 
days is appar- 
ently a question 
of interest to 
everyone. ‘‘Are 
people doing 
serious re -ading, 
or does the start- 
ling increase in 
the use of the 
library since 1929 
mean only that they are seeking di- 
version?’” This is a question which 
librarians meet daily. 

Figures just compiled show that this 

vast increase in reading is spread quite 
evenly throughout all classes of books. 
The Carnegie Library divides its col- 
lections into thirteen broad subjects 
and in only two of these has there been 
a variation of as much as one per cent. 
In 1929 technical books comprised 3.6 
per cent of the total circulation; in 
1932 they rose to 4.6 per cent. The 
belles-lettres group, including poetry, 
drama, essays, literary history and 
criticism, dropped from 7.8 per cent in 
1929 to 6.7 per cent in 1932. 

These two changes might be advanced 
as evidence that readers of today are 
turning from cultural interests to those 
of a practical, vocational nature, but 
these shifts seem. much too slight to 
support this conclusion. 

The number of books loaned in the 
fields of religion, linguistics, and the 
fine arts has increased about 50 per cent, 
but each of these classes contributed 
precisely the same proportion of books 





to the total circulation in 1932 as in 
1929. Current interest in economic and 
social questions is reflected in a gain in 
circulation of nearly 50,000 volumes, 
but the percentage of the whole is still 
4.9, just as it was in 1929. History and 
science dropped slightly in their per- 
centages, and small gains were regis- 
tered by psychology, travel, and bi- 
ography. 

Perhaps the most significant class is 
the novel, and here we find an increase 
of only nine tenths of one per cent dur- 
ing this three-year period—that is to 
say, while the total circulation of 
books gained 50 per cent, the propor- 
tion of fiction advanced only nine 
tenths of one per cent! In the Central 
Library alone there was a relative de- 
crease in fiction, from 46 per cent in 
1929 to 43 per cent in 1932. These facts 
seem to show quite conclusively that 
this great influx of new readers has in- 
cluded people of every taste, interest, 
and purpose. 

They have come in droves, crowding 
the reading rooms which are quite 
ample in normal times, and forming 
lines around the loan desks. From their 
halting inquiries we know that many 
of them are unaccustomed to the use of 
a library. 

The staff rejoices in the opportunity 
to serve these new readers. Many of 
them will be lost to us, we suppose, 
with the return of prosperous times, 
but we believe that others who have 
come through adversity have learned to 
read with real satisfaction and have 
formed reading habits which will 
persist. 
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The enormous increase in the use of 
public libraries is one of the by-products 
of the economic depression which has 
surprised everyone except librarians. 
They have known for many years that 
the use of a public library is an accurate 
barometer of business conditions. They 
have watched the attendance in read- 
ing rooms and the demands for books 
at the loan desks increase whenever 
business activity is interrupted. Even 
local conditions involving seasonal em- 
ployment or strikes have at once been 
reflected in library attendance. 

In thirty-three typical cities chosen 
by the American Library Association 
the number of books loaned during 1932 
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shows an average increase of 37 per 
cent over 1929. In Pittsburgh the in- 
crease was 50 per cent, a larger gain 
than was shown in any of the other 
major cities except Washington, D.C. 

Every agency has shared in the in- 
crease since 1929, Hazelwood Branch 
leading all others with a gain of 84 per 
cent in the number of books loaned. 
At the Central Library the gain was 53 
per cent. During the three depression 
years the percentage of adult loans has 
increased from 53 to 57 per cent. All 
of these signs of growth may be taken 
as evidence that the depression has had 
at least one incidental effect which is 
entirely favorable. 


OUR YOUNG VISITORS 


A we walk through the halls and 
galleries of the Carnegie Institute 
and daily see the eager boys and girls— 
some in twos and threes and some in 
great groups—who have come with 
open, formative minds to study the 
artistic and scientific collections, we 
are often reminded of a pronouncement 
of Phillips Brooks. 

‘He who helps a child,’’ he said, 
“helps humanity with a distinctness, 
with an immediateness, which no other 
help given to human creatures in any 
other stage of their human life can 
possibly give again.”’ 

No doubt Dr. Brooks had the moral 
development of youth more particularly 
in mind, but the idea is none the less 
applicable to the benefits that come from 
the early establishment of cultural and 
scientific influences in the lives of the 
new generation. 

Any agency, therefore, which brings 
boys and girls into contact with beauti- 
ful things, introduces to them the 
mysteries of science, the ordered curi- 
Osities of nature, and awakens in them 
an interest in some subject hitherto un- 
dreamed of, is performing an immeasur- 
able service, both to the individual and 
to the society of which he is a part. 
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The days of the school child are num- 
bered from the first—that period in his 
world when all his life can be given up 
to learning is brief at best. But in 
those days his young mind is probably 
more receptive, more pliant, more 
spontaneous than it may ever be again. 
Hence the need for Phillips Brooks’ 
immediateness. Time was when mu- 
seums and art galleries were considered 
the exclusive domains cf adults, re- 
served for them and comprehensible to 
them alone. Those were the days when 
children were ‘“‘little folks’’ who were 
to be seen and not heard. Happily, a 
new era, in which children are not only 
permitted but encouraged to express 
themselves, has arrived. This modern 
attitude combined with a presentation 
especially adapted to the grasp and 
understanding of the mental age of the 
child has brought about untold op- 
portunities to the boys and girls of this 
maturing century—a whetting of the 
imaginations of youth, the artistic and 
intellectual echoes of which will be 
heard down through future generations. 

Over and above the service to the 
individual child, however, stands the 
service to society. It has been well said 
that ‘“‘most crime is creativity gone 
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YOUNG STUDENTS RECEIVING TRAINING IN INSECT COLLECTING 
These two boys are members of the Junior Naturalists Club, an organization under 


Museum direction for the study of natural history. 


Here they are learning to identify, 


mount, and label under a Museum instructor (center) the specimens they have captured 
in the field. They meet regularly and follow a program which they themselves develop. 


wrong; it is a short step from destruc- 
tion to construction.’” A child who 
after a museum visit has caught the 
impulse to paint a picture, however 
crude, or to fashion a piece of clay, is 
exercising an inevitable energy that 
might otherwise have been expended 
negatively. No boy or girl can stand 
in the Hall of Architecture and learn of 
the architectural works of other civili- 
zations without gaining a certain 
humility of mind as to his own present 
—a realization that ours is not the only 
age of accomplishment. Nor can they 
observe the consummate craftsmanship 
of other nations without achieving an 
abiding respect for those nations who 
could produce such artisans; so are the 
ripe seeds of international sympathy 
sown. No children can study the life 
history of the insects and the birds, with 
beautiful specimens in the museum Cases 
for illustration, and then go out and 
plunder a robin’s nest or carelessly crush 
out the life of a butterfly. So is the 
cause of mercy spread. Humanity sup- 
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plants thoughtlessness, as understand- 
ing dispels intolerance. 

Four years ago a lad made his first 
visit to the Carnegie Institute and he 
has not been back since. Not because he 
has not wanted to, but he lives eighteen 
miles away and transportation on foot 
is the only method he knows. He was 
only nine on his first trip, so it would 
hardly be surprising if he had forgotten 
most of what he saw in that one short 
afternoon. Next week he is going to 
have the chance to return. When asked 
what he wanted to see most, his answer 
was—'‘the ivory carvings!"’ The strug- 
gle for existence in this child’s home 
has obscured the things of beauty and 
of inspiration. Yet for four years he has 
cherished the memory of the exquisite 
carvings in the famous Heinz Ivories. 
Perhaps this boy has a talent slumber- 
ing in his fingers which finds a response 
there for the first time. Perhaps it is 
only an appreciation, but an apprecia- 
tion powerful enough to cause him 
some day as a man to wish no ill to an 
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Oriental civilization capable of creating 
such delicate objects of art. So is the 
way of peace made surer. 

The Carnegie Instituté serves all who 
choose to avail themselves of its ad- 
vantages. But in no group is it quite so 
interested in serving with ‘‘distinct- 
ness’’ as the children. The Educational 
Sections of the Fine Arts and the Mu- 
seum maintain a skilled teaching staff, 
who are prepared to instruct classes or 
groups by appointment any day of the 
week. No child in the public schools 
of Pittsburgh passes through the eighth 
grade without having learned the way 
to the Carnegie Institute and the re- 
sources it offers. Every eighth-grade 
class with its teacher comes to the 
Institute three times during that school 
year and is given two hours of instruc- 
tion each time—one hour devoted to 
the arts and the other to natural his- 
tory. The Board of Public Education 
considers this experience of such benefit 
and importance that it pays the street- 
car fares of these children and supervises 
their reaching their destination. There 
are nearly eight thousand in the eighth 
grades of the city who are therefore 
regular visitors. 

Besides these regularly scheduled 
children come classes of various grades 
from the parochial and private schools, 
from the surrounding county schools, 
and from those farther distant. The aim 
is always to cultivate an appreciation, 
to develop and prolong any natural im- 
pulse—be it for esthetics or research— 
that manifests itself. For the boy or 
girl whose appreciation is linked with 
some particular gift or aptitude, there 
are Classes composed of students chosen 
for special direction. The Saturday 
morning drawing classes are made up 
of children whose public-school art 
supervisors have recommended them as 
showing unusual promise. Children 
who reveal high excellence in nature 
study courses throughout the city 
schools are grouped together and given 
special privileges by the museum cura- 
tors in permitting them to see private 
collections, study-skins, taxidermic 


and research laboratories, and the like. 

Once familiar with the Institute, these 
children come again and again, bring- 
ing their friends and often their parents 
to share their discoveries. They learn 
to feel at home in the beautiful halls 
and thus they become a part of a great 
cultural movement. 


THE NEXT INTERNATIONAL 
MOVES FORWARD 


yw the departure of Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, director of Fine Arts of 
the Carnegie Institute, for Europe this 
month, plans for the Thirty-first Inter- 
national Exhibition of Paintings are 
well under way. He will select 225 
pictures by foreign artists, and the re- 
maining 125 pictures which will com- 
prise the 1933 showing will be the work 
of American painters directly invited 
by the Institute. 

The Jury of Award, which will meet 
in Pittsburgh next September, will be 
made up of three eminent directors of 
American art galleries. 


CIVIC ART ADVANCES 


bbe art has been recognized as an 
important activity of the people as a 
whole is evidenced by the development 
in civic art. National conferences and 
conventions surveying the progress of 
the arts and laying plans for the future 
were held in eight cities in the past 
year. Regional planning commissions 
increased to seventy-nine. Many civic 
enterprises, such as highways, national 
shrines, public buildings, bridges, and 
similar projects, were completed. Five 
new national highways opened beauti- 
ful tracts of country, being designed 
specifically for this purpose and not for 
commercial traffic. 


The achievements of science in the past century 
give us the right to affirm that absolutely nothing 
is impossible. 

—Ivan Paviov 
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TIME’S GREATEST CONQUEROR 


A Review of John Buchan’s * 


HERE are so many books about Julius 
Caesar—whom Shakespeare dubbed 
‘‘the foremost man of all this world’’— 
that Mr. Buchan has, perhaps wisely, 
confined his interesting monograph in 
the main to a recital of the things 
which constituted the superb states- 
manship of the great Roman. The book 
is a useful and dis- 
criminating reflec- 
tion of Caesar's 
genius as a ruler, 
and while it re- 
veals a tendency 
to interrupt the 
flow of easy narra- 
tive by the fre- 
quent interjection 
of untranslated 
titles, it throws a 
strong light upon 
that part of the 
subject which Mr. 
Buchan has chosen 
to describe, and it 
is well worthy of 
a careful reading. 
But Julius Caesar 

is far too attrac- 
tive a figure in the 
pageantry of his- 
tory to leave a 


while to go beyond Mr. Buchan’s 
book for a glance at the high lights of 
his marvelous Career. 

He was born on July 12, 102 B.c. 
and died on March 15, 44 B.c. The 
popular legend which he himself fos- 
tered declared that he was descended 
in a direct line from Venus and Anchises, 
who were the parents of Aeneas. 
Cassius, in describing the rescue of 
Caesar from the swollen Tiber, speaks 
thus of these forbears: 


Julius Caesar’ 





JULIUS CAESAR 
Palace of the Conservators, Rome 
hungry reader satisfied with a limited 
view like this; and before we dismiss 
him from our attention it seems worth 


(D. Appleton) 


I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 


The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar. 


Caesar’s mother Amelia was a daugh- 
ter in descent from Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi. Hence, when he had 
conquered the whole of the known 
world and the 
Roman populace 
declared him, still 
living, to bea god, 
he complacently 
accepted their 
adoration as a 
matter of coursé. 
While a boy in his 
teens, he studied 
rhetoric, logic, 
and the art of 
speech, so that by 
the time he had 
arrived at middle 
age he clearly sur- 
passed every Ro- 
man orator except 


his early journeys 
he was kidnaped 
by bandits, who 
demanded a ran- 
som. Caesar sent 
home for the money and paid it to his 
captors, but warned them that he would 
return and crucify them; and this he 
did, putting a stop to that kind of 
traffic during his lifetime. 

In his young manhood he became 
notorious for the extravagance and 
profligacy of his pleasures; but so great 
was his personal charm that the people 
of Rome idolized him, and when he was 
elected to the senate he led all the other 
members in public favor; and in spite 
of his innumerable intrigues he was 
soon chosen Pontifex Maximus, or head 
of the state religion. 
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The rivalry for power between Pom- 
pey and Crassus had led to much public 
confusion, and Caesar now joined those 
two leaders in establishing a trium- 
virate through which order was soon 
restored. Leaving his two associates 
to control Italy, Caesar led an army 
into Spain, and for five years pursued 
those wars which have made him re- 
nowned as the greatest captain of all 
time. Spain was conquered and then 
France; and then he entered Belgium, 
where the resistance was so unyielding 
that he gave her soldiers the famous 
compliment of being the bravest of his 
antagonists. On one occasion when he 
found himself facing the unbeaten 
Nervii, he had massed his spearmen in 
front, his cavalry on the rising ground 
behind them, and back of these the 
archers, with himself on a high point 
commanding the battle. Wave after 
wave of the barbarians was beaten 
down, and still they came on in fresh 
battalions until the Roman ranks began 
to yield from sheer fatigue and excess 
of numbers. The laws of Rome forbade 
the commander-in-chief from engaging 
in a fight unless defeat seemed inevit- 
able, in which case he was expected to 
perish with his troops; and in this hour 
Caesar, fearing the extermination of his 
army, put on his general’s robe and led 
his reserves, the famous tenth legion, 
into the conflict, winning a signal con- 
quest. He wore this garment again on 
the last day of his life, and Mark 
Antony, in his oration over Caesar’s 
dead body, pointed to the dagger 
thrusts in the general’s robe in these 
words: 
I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 


"Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 


He had no sooner finished the sub- 
jugation of Belgium than the Germans 
made the first one of some seventy-two 
invasions of France, extending in time 
from Caesar to the World War. Ario- 
vistus, the German king, believed that 
the Romans were so far exhausted that 
he could both destroy them and con- 
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quer France; but in the ensuing battle 
Caesar extirpated the German forces. 
A last and mighty effort to throw off 
the Roman yoke was made by Ver- 
cingetorix, a young chief of the Gauls, 
the most valiant and determined of all 
his foes, but Caesar defeated and cap- 
tured him, and sent him to Rome, 
where he was after a few years exe- 
cuted. After this he made two in- 
vasions into Britain, leaving an in- 
delible mark of Roman authority there. 

Pompey now saw that Caesar's fame 
was causing the complete eclipse of 
Crassus and himself, and he thereupon 
secured an ordinance from the senate 
confining Caesar to France and for- 
bidding him on pain of death to return 
to Rome. Upon receipt of this order the 
indomitable Caesar showed his con- 
tempt for it by an immediate march on 
Rome, and when he came to the little 
river Rubicon, to cross which meant a 
sentence of death, he intrepidly passed 
to the other side, and forwarded his 
defiance to Pompey. 

Pompey came out with a great force 
to stop his rival, but at Pharsalus he was 
decisively beaten, and was soon after 
assassinated. Going into Rome, Caesar 
was acclaimed with a spectacular tri- 
umph and was made dictator for life. 

Following these victories he pursued 
his campaigns until all ancient civili- 
zations, all ancient empires, all that 
was Egypt, or Greece, all that was 
Europe, Asia, and Africa—all this was 
Rome. 

From Egypt there came a report that 
Ptolemy was secretly plotting against 
the Roman hegemony, and thither went 
Caesar with fleet and army. The young 
king renewed his vows of loyalty, and 
then Caesar demanded to know where 
was Cleopatra, Ptolemy's sister, who 
had been made a co-regent of Egypt. 
Ptolemy averred that his sister was a 
disturber of the peace, and that he had 
banished her from the country. 

But just at this time a little boat 
arrived at the wharf, containing the 
boatman and a single passenger—a 
young woman of much dignity and 
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grace. Before reaching the dock, she 
had caused herself to be wrapped in a 
rug of priceless worth; so that, when 
the coast guard challenged the boat- 
man as to his business, and was an- 
swered, “‘A present for the Roman 
general,’’ he was permitted to carry his 
burden into the royal palace. 

It was late at night, and Caesar was 
hearing from Ptolemy the story of his 
sister's s banishment, when the boatman 
entered. “‘A present for the Roman 
general,” he repeated; and deposited 
the roll on the floor. Out of the bundle 
there now stepped a woman, white as 
marble in the pure Greek of her de- 
scent from Alexander, and even in the 
eyes of the Roman intrigant, beautiful 
bey ond the common gifts of nature. 

“Cleopatra!” exclaimed Prolemy; and 
turning to his guards—’’Kill her!"’ 

But Caesar raised his hand. ‘‘One 
moment,”’ he said. **Let her speak.”’ 

And then she told the story of 
Ptolemy's perfidy: how her father had 
married her to her brother in a purely 
formal ceremony in order that the 
kingdom might be kept intact; how the 
young prince had stolen her share of 
this birthright and driven her into exile 
and poverty; and how he had, even in 
her banishment, attempted her assassi- 
nation; and in an eloquent exposition 
of her sufferings, told in the purest 
Latin, she so moved the world’s con- 
queror that he immediately imprisoned 
the brother and took her under his 
personal protection. The fascination 
of this companionship held Caesar in 
Egypt for nearly a year, and in that 
time a son, Caesarion, was born to 
these distinguished lovers. 

Caesar now promoted a great system 
of public works throughout the world 

—roads, canals, fortifications—many of 
which, though in more or less decay, 
are still extant. In Asia, in Africa, in 
continental Europe, and in the British 
Isles we can still trace the monumental 
proof of his civilizing hand. 

He undertook a reform of the law, 
and the principles which he laid down 
developed later by his nephew Augustus 


Caesar, are even now the foundation 
of the jurisprudence of France, Spain, 
and Italy. The calendar which he 
formulated is used by the whole civil- 
ized world today. 

When he at length returned to Rome 
to view a subjugated world in peace, 
he brought the queen of Egypt with him 
and gave her a palace not x from his 
own habitation. But hate and envy 
had so inflamed the breasts of his rivals 
that they plotted his death. “This 
man,’’ said Cassius, in that superb 
speech in which he incited Brutus to 
join the conspiracy, ‘is now become a 
god’’; and then continued: 


Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Caesar feed, 

That he has grown so great? Age thou art 
sham'd! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

When went there by an age, since the great 
flood, 

But it was fam'd with more than with one man? 

When could they say, till now, that talk'd 
of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompass'd but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man. 

O! you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once that would have 
brook'd 

The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 

As easily as a king. 


By this eloquent flattery Brutus was 
won over, but when they proposed to 
invite Cicero to join them, the noble 
Roman objected: ‘‘For,’’ said Brutus, 
“he will never follow anything that 
other men begin.’ 

On the ides of March they assassi- 
nated Caesar as he was preparing to 
take his seat in the senate. Cleopatra 
came that night to keep a secret vigil 
beside his body; and Rome, which had 
feared his ambition in life, glorified his 
fame when death had ended his match- 
less career. 

5. H.C. 
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THE CLARK ENTOMOLOGICAL LIBRARY 


By ANDREY AVINOFF 


Director of the Carnegie Museum 


Amon the most 
generous and de- 
voted friends of 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum is B. Pres- 
ton Clark, of 
Boston. The 
CarRNEGIE MaGa- 
ZINE has previ- 
ousiy reported 
his kindness in 
placing in our 
custody the major 
part of his unique collection of hawk 
moths, which is by far the largest as- 
semblage of this group and is, in fact, 
the most complete modern collection 
of any homogeneous group of living 
forms of equal systematic significance. 
This collection, comprising about thirty 
thousand specimens, lacks but a negligi- 
ble percentage of the known sphingids, 
and is considerably richer than the cor- 
responding portion of the possessions 
of any museum or individual ento- 
mologist in the world. It contains the 
complete collection of sphingids formed 
by the late Charles Oberthiir. Mr. 
Clark has not only intrusted the Mu- 
seum with the safekeeping of over 
twenty-five thousand of his sphingids 
but he has also selected it to be the 
future permanent repository of this 
scientific treasure. 

Last month, in keeping with his 
customary liberality toward us, Mr. 
Clark donated practically his entire 
entomological library, having been 
prompted by the realization that it 
would be imperative for us to acquire 
eventually some of the standard works 
among lepidopterological classics which 
we do not now possess. In fulfillment 
of his generous and most opportune 
interest in the progress of our entomo- 
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logical section, which is privileged to 
have Mr. Clark as its honorary curator 
of Lepidoptera, the Museum has now 
received two consignments of books and 
numerous separata, including the most 
renowned and costly monographs on 
butterflies and moths. It would be 
difficult to give an adequate idea of the 
magnitude of this gift without a 
thorough description of the individual 
items. It might suffice to say that the 
most precious works are those of Bois- 
duval, Butler, Cramer, Distant, Druce, 
Drury, Merrian, Moore, Semper, Scud- 
der, and a score of other well-known 
treatises. 

The monumental publications of 
Oberthiir, with hundreds of hand- 
colored plates of peerless quality, and 
the sumptuous licsienita edition of 
Hiibner’s exotic Lepidoptera with over 
six hundred plates in color should be 
singled out dee special comment. All 
these tomes of classical entomology of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twenti- 
eth centuries are superbly illustrated by 
an aggregate of several thousand plates, 
a large number of which are illuminated 
in water colors in a most artistic and 
accurate fashion. Few among those 
who have not had occasion to handle 
the finest volumes on butterflies and 
moths are able to realize the degree of 
care and perfection displayed in the 
execution of the plates of such editions. 
The illustrations contained therein are 
not only scientific documents but are 
often genuine works of art—the source 
of precise information for the specialist 
ak of great joy for the lover of the 
beautiful. 

The sincerest gratitude of the Car- 
negie Museum goes to Mr. Clark, who 
has chosen to enrich its scientific li- 
brary in such a splendid manner. 








ason, you have told me about the 

training of the young men of Sparta 

for war, and how they fought against 
all their neighbors until the surround- 
ing states learned from them the art of 
fighting and conquered them. Did 
Athens follow the same policy, and fall 
in the same way?”’ 

‘No, Penelope; while Sparta built 
her population for war, Athens de- 
veloped her people for peace. The re- 
sult was that Sparta perished, while 
Athens won undying glory through the 
works of a cultivated national intellect. 
All school boys were trained physically 
in their games—running, jumping, 
wrestling, swimming, and dancing— 
and were made to recite long passages 
from the historians, orators, and poets, 
with appropriate delivery and gestures; 
and their study of music held their 
attention along with grammar, rhet- 
oric, and logic. Xenophon tells us of 
a boy who had committed to memory 
the whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey.”’ 

“But, Jason—do you know that in 
my time—this present day—Macaulay 
committed to memory the whole of 
‘The Lady of the Lake’ when he was 
eight years old?” 

“Good for Macaulay! It was accom- 
plishments like that that made Ma- 
caulay, or anyone who will do such 
things, the equal of the best Greeks. 
The great men in the British Parliament 
at the time of the American Revolution 
—Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan—these 
men were all the equals of the most 
renowned Greeks. And on the American 
side we had another group whose in- 
tellectual powers rivaled and perhaps 
surpassed the Greeks—Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Adams, 
Franklin, and Marshall.”’ 

“Then the golden age of Greece is 
not something beyond our reach today?”’ 

“Not at all, Penelope. Rome re- 
stored the golden age in the time of 





Augustus Caesar; and Italy again gave 
us a golden age in the Renaissance; 
while England created a golden age in 
Queen Elizabeth's time which in litera- 
ture clearly surpassed the highest reach 
of ancient Greece.”’ 

‘Jason, do you think that America 
will ever again attain a golden age?”’ 

‘Yes, Penelope, when our people go 
through this Slough of Despond and 
learn the Bible lesson that the love of 
money is the root of all evil; when we 
train our children to cherish the her- 
itage of spiritual wealth which comes 
from our Greek, Roman, and English 
ancestors; when we transform America 
from vulgar bigness to the splendor of a 
beauty which is reflected from her soul, 
we shall have a golden age surpassing 
any which the world has yet achieved.” 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Two gifts of $500 each—one from 
Childs Frick and one from the Childs 
Frick Corpora- 
tion—have been 
received to assist 
in the progress of 
the paleonto- 
logical work of 
the Carnegie Mu- 
seum. {These 
funds enable the 
Museum to con- 
tinue its investi- 
gations and will 
aid it in its re- 
search in the 
Uinta region of Utah which has yielded 
some highly interesting finds in Tertiary 
Mammalia. Mr. Frick’s sustained in- 
terest in the progress of the Museum in 
those fields in which he is himself a 
recognized authority is valued no less 
than his generosity. 

With this issue of the Magazine the 
gifts of money recorded in its pages now 
stand at $986,976.06. 


Cuitps Frick 
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THE STERKI COLLECTION 


By Srantey T. Brooks 
Curator of Recent Invertebrates, Carnegie Museum 


Victor STERKI, 
internationally 
known concholo- 
gist and well- 
known proto- 
zoologist, who 
since 1909 had 
been assistant in 
the Section of 
Recent Inverte- 
brates in absentia 
until his death 
in January of this 
year, has bequeathed his great collec- 
tion of minute mussel shells, once the 
habitations of near microscopic crea- 
tures and known to science as the 
Sphaeriidae, to the Carnegie Museum. 

The colossal task of assembling these 
infinitesimal shells, which vary in size 
from one (.03937 of an inch) to fifteen 
millimeters in length, demanded a 
patience and an exactitude of knowl- 
edge that staggers the mind. This col- 
lection numbering over twelve thousand 
identified and catalogued lots of shells 
made up of almost a million specimens, 
conservatively estimated, is undupli- 
cated in the world and stands dicate 
as a unique contribution to this study. 

Dr. Sterki was born in Switzerland in 
1846. Even as a boy his profound love 
for nature found expression in his many 
studies and collections of the native 
flora and fauna, revealing his intense in- 
terest in plants and mollusks. He was 
educated in the medical profession and 
after a few years’ practice at home, he 
came to the New World to pursue his 
calling. Here he began his first collec- 
tion of note—the minute Gastropoda 
(snail shells)—which was in time pur- 
chased by the Carnegie Museum. 

For the past thirty years Dr. Sterki 
has given every spare hour to the build- 
ing up of his celebrated collection, the 
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crowning success of his life, which he 
willed to the Museum. Absorbed as 
he was in this endless work, he still 
found some time to devote to the study 
of ciliated protozoa, mosses, other land 
and water mollusca, and to his gar- 
den. His garden was as_painstak- 
ingly and precisely described in his 
notes as are some of his shells. Each 
blossom to him was an individual, and 
no fluctuation in wind, cloud, or at- 
mosphere escaped his observation. 

In addition to the Sphaeriidae the 
Museum has been given the remainder 
of his collection of Gastropoda and 
Pelecypoda (mussels), which will un- 
doubtedly number some hundreds of 
thousands of specimens, including many 
valuable exchanges with European col- 
lectors. Supplementing these is his 
excellent library of more than fifteen 
hundred pamphlets and 275 bound and 
unbound volumes. Many of these are 
invaluable to the investigator and con- 
stitute a much sought-after addition to 
the laboratory library. Dr. Sterki’s 
published articles number 251. 

With the passing of Victor Sterki the 
world lost a great collector and an un- 
tiring student. A man who held within 
his mind the greatest part of the knowl- 
edge of this interesting and difficult 
anima! group, he was an authority in 
his field, ranking with Clessin, of Ger- 
many; Woodward, of England; and 
Temple Prime, of America—the only 
other conchologists of the past to dis- 
tinguish themselves in this research. 

The completion of the Monograph of 
the Sphaeriidae of the World, which 
Dr. Sterki started, as his voluminous 
notes reveal, perhaps a hundred times 
only to abandon it characteristically to 
reverify and authenticate anew, is now 
the mission of the Carnegie Museum, 
under whose name it will appear. 


































or a number of years the Carnegie 

Institute has enjoyed the privilege of 
displaying an excellent collection of 
early Staffordshire ware through the 
courtesy of the owner, O. J. Bierly. 
Both in variety and in size—136 pieces 

the lover of this quaint ware will 
find it eminently satisfying. Mr. 
Bierly’s collection is not limited to 
that on exhibition at the Institute but 
is supplemented by many additional 
examples in his private collection in 
his home. 

In the touchy years directly follow- 
ing the American Revolution few shires 
in England succeeded in keeping their 
name as vividly before the ange 
colonists as that of Stafford—a neat 
accomplishment, to say the least. With 
an eye to the sentiment and the taste of 
the folks in the new country the 


Potteries of Staffordshire put forth a 
product to please them. That the trade 
flourished and waxed strong is anes 

air 


established in the fact that a 
amount of Staffordshire ware 
from complete sets to odd “@& 
pieces—was al] but indis- ie 
pensable to the early 
American interior. To- 
day itis collected with 
avidity as the re- 
maining first pieces 
become cherished 
ever more dearly. 
When we speak of 
Staffordshire, how- 
ever, it is not to be in- 
ferred that the entire mid- 
land county was devoted 
to the manufacture of the 
ware to which it gave its 
name. Rather it was con- 
fined to a small territory to the north 


ley, Stoke-on-Trent, Tunstall, 
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NAHANT HOTEL, BOSTON 
(R.S. & W. 


covering some ten miles and embracing 
the towns of Burslem, Cobridge, Han- 
Fenton, 
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THE O. J. BIERLY COLLECTION OF 
OLD STAFFORDSHIRE 


Longport, Etruria, Shelton, and Lane 
End, all of which had for their chief 
industrial concern the baking and firing 
of clay. So intermingled have their 
economic interests been through the 
vears that in 1910, under the Potteries 
Federation, the towns consolidated into 
one, taking the name of Stoke. 

The exact origin of the trade is re- 
mote but it is known that there were 
marked improvements over primitive 
methods in the seventeenth century, 
when two brothers, the Elers, from 
Amsterdam introduced a process of salt- 
glazing. Coal and coarse clay are the 
abundant natural products of the coun- 
ty. Supplemented by finer clay from 
Cornwall, it logically followed that 
ftoke should be the principal seat 
of china- and earthenware-making in 
England. The contribution of the 
Brothers Eler was significant for more 
than its efficiency; it accounts in all 
probability for the particular color in 
the glaze which characterizes all early 

Staffordshire—that blue com- 
° parable in Nature to the 
blue-violet of the Ajax 
larkspur and which the 
Chinese call the 
“light of heaven.”’ 

An echo of the Ori- 

ental blues, the 

Dutch through their 
early trade suprem- 
acy with the Far 
/ East first presented it to 
i Europe by way of their 
ee famous Delft ware. Begun 
©’ about 1784 by Enoch Wood, 
until 1830 it was the only 
blue used—indeed the only 
color—and until very re- 
cent years this same blue has defied 
imitation by modern potters. 

The initial reason for its use was its 
ready flow and ease of application; the 
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ALLEGHENY PENITENTIARY, PITTSBURGH (Clews) 


continuing reason over a period of 
years was its strong appeal to the 
American customer. An intense blue is 
traditionally the color symbol of loy- 
alty and certainly that was a virtue 
on which to capitalize in those days. 
Yielding in time to a craving for 
variety, the potters ventured to try 
additional ek when pink, sepia, 
black, plum, green, and chocolate were 
introduced. This marked the end of 
one era in Staffordshire and the begin- 
ning of a new, which was to continue 
until the middle of the century. The 
new colors have a certain charm but it 
is generally conceded that the old blue 
is the more desirable. 

Old Staffordshire cannot be accused 
of any particular fineness or rare beauty. 
Its value lies rather in the historic in- 
terest to be found in its designs. These 
enterprising potters sent artists—of a 
sort—over to the new country to cap- 
ture its scenic delights, and capture it 
they did, perpetuating the American 
scene on platter, teapot, saucer, bowl, 
or whatever, frequently without bene- 
fit of perspective or vanishing point. 
Niagara and Montmorency Falls, the 
Hudson and the Juniata, the Endless 
Mountains (the Alleghenies), and 
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countless other geographical points— 
all lent themselves to the sketcher’s 
purpose. In the same way the archi- 
tecture of the period was recorded— 
courthouses, public buildings, hos- 
pitals, and not the least favorites, 
penitentiaries, asylums, and almshouses, 
were preserved in lasting clay. It 
must have taken real pioneer digestions 
to relish food served on a view of an 
inviting “‘pen’’! The Bierly Collec- 
tion contains, among several other 
local landmarks, a view of the Alle- 
gheny Penitentiary, made about the 
date of Lafayette’s visit to Pittsburgh, 
then a densely populated town of 8,000. 

Only three occasions of very early 
American history were set down: the 
Landing of Columbus, grandly but in- 
accurately portrayed, inset in the typical 
Adams border of animal medallions 
and roses; the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
centering the Wood border of scroll 
medallions containing inscriptions; and 
the Signing of the Penn Treaty, woe- 
fully exploiting cocoanut trees and such 
tropic properties in brave disregard of 
the famous elms, inset in the char- 
acteristic Green stencil border of small 
diamond-shaped figures. All these de- 
signs are represented in the Bierly Col- 
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lection, as is the famous Landing of 
Lafayette by Clews. 

The student of Staffordshire ware will 
recognize in this group many of the 
well-known borders by which the ware 
can be identified. In addition to a 
number by unknown makers and those 
already referred to are the oak and 
acorn of R. S. & W. (probably Ralph 
Stevenson and Williams ); the rose in the 
basket of Adams; both the sea shell and 
the fruit and flower of Wood; both the 
birds and flowers and the festoons con- 
taining the names of the fifteen States 
(both five- and eight-poiated stars) of 
Clews; the flower scroll and eagles of 


Stubbs; the rose-leaf medallion of Ridg- 
way; and the willow pattern of Turner. 
Samples of Clews’ *‘Picturesque Views’’ 
series and of Ridgway’s ‘‘Beauties of 
America’ are included. Not all the 
twenty-nine borders nor all the numer- 
Ous potters are present, but a good 
number—much the greater part in the 
more prized old blues—make it a valu- 
able and well-rounded collection of 
Staffordshire as it was found in America. 
The collection contains 47 platters, 25 
teapots, 25 coffeepots, 11 pitchers of 
various sizes and one mammoth 314- 
gallon one, 21 plates, 4 deep plates, 
and 2 tureens—one with a coveted ladle. 


TO THE GLORY OF TOLEDO 


a. Ox1o—twenty-ninth city in 
point of size in the United States— 
has just dedicated an art museum which 
is one of the six largest in America. 

The Toledo Museum of Art was 
founded through the vision of Edward 
Drummond Libbey, whose guiding pur- 
pose and unbounded generosity made 
its present greatness possible. Starting 
from the humblest beginnings, the 
museum was incorporated under the 
presidency of Mr. Libbey in 1901—at a 
time when art museums were a dis- 
tinct rarity in this country—and held 
temporary exhibitions in a rented store- 
room. 

With the support of 120 interested 
members, each subscribing $10 annually, 
Mr. Libbey purchased and remodeled a 
residence in 1903 in which the museum 
showed its first real exhibition. Soon 
this new home was likewise outgrown, 
and President Libbey again rose to the 
occasion by offering $50,000 for a 
building provided that the amount 
would be matched by popular sub- 
scription. So swiftly and so com- 
pletely did the good men of Toledo 
answer the challenge, even with the 
panic of 1907 still fresh in mind, that 
the donor was moved to include a site 
for the new building in his gift. 


The initial unit of the present mag- 
nificent Toledo museum, the result of 
the first expansion begun in 1908, was 
opened to the public in 1912. To Pitts- 
burghers, who are accustomed to ac- 
cepting the benefits of a great art 
museum through the endowments of 
Andrew Carnegie, it is interesting to 
observe how in another city the citizens 
themselves in large part financed by 
individual gifts the home of their pub- 
lic art treasures. From the very outset 
the Toledo museum had to look to the 
public for its support. With the oc- 
cupancy of a new building and the sud- 
den rise in living costs it became ap- 
parent that an endowment fund was 
imperative to the museum's continued 
usefulness. 

In 1916, therefore, President Libbey 
once more gave of his fortune to the 
extent of $400,000, on the condition 
that a like sum be raised by the public 
of the city. The public’s oversubscrip- 
tion drew from him the announcement 
that he would erect at his own expense 
an addition to the building that would 
more than double its size. 

Due to the War and the reconstruc- 
tion period Mr. Libbey’s wish was not 
fulfilled until 1926, when the completed 
central unit was finally opened. Even 
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ONE OF TWO NEWLY OPENED WINGS OF THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 
perfect: there is a concert hall seating 


before this first addition was finished, 
however, he had plans for further en- 
largements, but his death prevented 
his seeing the execution of his dream. 
By bequest he provided $2,000,000 to 
build two great wings, the construc- 
tion of which was to be undertaken 
when the need for more space de- 
manded. 

In the spring of 1930 it was decided 
that as an emergency relief measure 
construction would be begun at once, 
thus giving employment to more than 
twenty-five hundred workmen. Mrs. 
Libbey generously renounced her life 
interest in these funds to permit the 
undertaking. 

In January of this year the two wings 
stood ready for the world’s approval. 
The museum now stands in its final 
exterior form—an everlasting tribute 
to the love of beauty and the public 
spirit of one man, Edward Drummond 
Libbey. A great marble mass—of 
Greek inspiration but twentieth cen- 
tury in conception—against a land- 
scaped setting, the Toledo Museum of 
Art today occupies a position of first 
importance as a cultural center. It 
wants nothing to make it functionally 
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1,500, a reference library, a lecture 
auditorium, and complete broadcasting 
studios for talks on art and music; a 
free school of design with an enroll- 
ment this year of 2,468 children and 
adults; and thirty-five spacious gal- 
leries for exhibition purposes and per- 
manent collections. Outstanding in the 
permanent collections are many old 
masters, a good number of which are 
the gifts of the founder and of Arthur 
J. Secor, the present president of the 
museum. The Maurice A. Scott group 
of pictures, the gift of Mrs. Libbey, 
shows the evolution of painting in 
America from its beginnings to con- 
temporary times. The world-famous 
ancient glass collection of 3,000 pieces 
was assembled by Mr. Libbey and il- 
lustrates the whole progress of glass- 
making. It is housed in a special court 
and is the delight of glass connoisseurs 
the world over. 

Thus has the Toledo Museum of Art 
achieved an international fame in its 
brief thirty years of life. Such dis- 
position of private wealth for public 
culture speaks eloquently for the hope 
of our young century. 
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A BRIEF SURVEY OF MODERN PAINTING 


By AtFreD H. Barr Jr. 
Director of the Museum of Modern Art 


[Mr. Barr's article furnishes the preface for a survey of modern art as set forth in an exhibition of 
color reproductions of modern paintings now being circulated throughout the United States by the 
Museum of Modern ‘Art. In reprinting for the Carnecre MaGazine the major portion of this con- 
tribution to the literature on contemporary art, we sponsor an unusually direct, understanding, and 
concise expression of the subject. Reams of introspective convolutions written about modern art have 
been placed before a fatigued public, with the result that many persons of normal interest in visual 
esthetics are disinclined to turn their attention to this wide field of imaginative interest. Mr. Barr, 
however, has worked on the principle that “‘he who runs may read,"’ and that any critical estimate of 
art in all of its many vagaries these hectic days must really be directed at both runners and readers if 
it is to achieve any results at all. This article is a plea for eclecticism, understanding, patience, and the 
knowledge that each of many forms of pictorial endeavor has a reason for existence and a proper audi- 
ence, though none of them should be forced down the throats of those who do not care for one or more 





particular aspects of emotional excitement. } 


Art changes 
gradually. Even 
radical innova- 
tions develop 
step by step. 
Much modern art 
may seem queer 
and unintelligi- 
ble to us simply 
because we may 
not have fol- 
lowed these suc- 
cessive steps. As 
a result we are easily shocked by what 
seems a startling novelty. 

We dislike pictures which we do not 
understand and often condemn them as 
radical or Bolshevik. 

Fifty years ago there were young 
revolutionaries in painting just as there 
are today. In Paris, the art capital of 
the world, there were Degas, Renoir, 
Monet, Cézanne, the group which was 
already known as the Impressionists. 
They are all dead now and are revered 
by living radicals, as well as by the rest 
of the world, as highly respectable 
pioneer ancestors. But in their day 
they themselves looked back to the 
rebels of a previous generation, among 
whom were Corot, Daumier, and Manet. 

Corot was not able to sell a picture 
until after he had been painting for 
over twenty years. His “‘Dance of the 
Nymphs” with its soft, misty light- 
ing seemed unnatural to the public of 
the 1850s. But today it is perhaps 





the most popular of all landscapes. 

Modern artists, however, admire 
Corot’s figure paintings even more than 
his landscapes. The grandeur and re- 
pose of the “Woman with a Pearl 
Ring” reminds one of Leonardo's **Mona 
Lisa’’ but its spirit is simpler and more 
intimate. It represents the classical 
spirit at its best. 

Daumier was the greatest of nine- 
teenth-century cartoonists. He made 
over five thousand drawings for news- 
papers and magazines, making fun of 
all kinds of people but especially law- 
yers and government officials. One 
cartoon of the king of France was so 
radical that he was once put in jail. 

But Daumier was really more in- 
terested in painting than in caricature, 
though during his lifetime only a few 
friends found his oils of much value. 
Today the “‘Crispin and Scapin’’ and 
the ““Drama’’ are placed among the 
nineteenth-century masterpieces. 

Daumier is almost the exact opposite 
of Corot, who used to say that he could 
paint a woman's breast with the same 
detachment as a bottle of milk. Dau- 
mier was passionately interested in 
human life and character, in human 
comedy and tragedy. He painted the 
excited audience in the “peanut gal- 
lery’’ or the tired washerwoman plod- 
ding home at night. But his pictures 
are equally remarkable for powerful 
draftsmanship, mastery of movement, 
deep color, and noble composition. 
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Manet combined a fresh and exact 
observation of the appearance of things 
with a marvelous dexterity in painting. 
He tried to simplify what he saw so that 
one large, flat brush stroke might do 
the work of five. This made the pub- 
lic of the 1860s laugh at his work, 
which they disliked because he did not 
paint in every detail. 

At first, as in the ‘Boy with a Fife,”’ 
he was satisfied with painting figures 
in a quiet, indoor light, but in his later 
work, such as ‘Boating,’ he became 
interested in the more difficult problem 
of suggesting bright outdoor light by 
means of flat, high-keyed colors. He 
thus became one of the founders of 
Impressionism. He was never, how- 
ever, content with mere technical 
problems but continued always to paint 
pictures as clever in composition and as 
gay in spirit as they were brilliant in 
technique. 

Manet had said, *‘The principal per- 
son in the picture is the light.’ Manet’s 
disciple and friend, Monet, became the 
leader of the Impressionists who at- 
tempted to paint light—or, rather, they 
tried to make paint on Canvas seem as 
brilliant as light, even outdoor sun- 
light. They broke up Manet’s bright 
patches of color into tiny strokes of 
contrasting colors. In Monet's *‘Sum- 
mer’’ the trees are painted in yellow, 
blue, and violet so that at a little dis- 
tance they make a vibrating mixture 
which comes as near as paint can to an 
effect of radiating light. 

We are so used to this kind of paint- 
ing now that no one will find “‘Sum- 
mer’ a hard picture to understand. 
But in 1874 the first Impressionist Ex- 
hibition aroused a storm of rage and 
laughter because such pictures as **Sum- 
mer’’ seemed even less like nature than 
Corot’s had twenty-five years before. 

Monet continued to paint as an Im- 
pressionist during his long career of 
sixty-five years. But with him were 
associated three greater artists—Degas, 
Renoir, and Cézanne—who soon broke 
away from Impressionism because they 
felt it to be too unsubstantial, too lack- 
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ing in structure, likeshimmering clothes 
unsupported by a body of flesh and 
bones. 

Even more than most great modern 
artists Degas studied the paintings and 
drawings of the old masters. He de- 
veloped a prodigious skill as draftsman 
and during part of his career he was 
continually on the watch for difficult 
and interesting problems of figures in 
action. He discovered strange, unex- 
pected movements and positions which 
the public thought impossible until the 
camera proved that the artist was 
right. But he did not stop at making 
sketches of figures in arrested action. 
He built them into compositions and 
patterns as original and surprising as 
the figures themselves. 

For a time Renoir exhibited with the 
Impressionists and painted landscapes 
like the ‘‘Paris Boulevard,’’ which re- 
call Corot. Gradually his color grew 
richer until it burst into a full-throated 
symphony. To express his joy in the 
color of trees, he turned their yellow 
greens to emerald with purple shadows; 
and the pink color of flesh he exag- 
gerated till it became luminous red. 
His forms, too, whether fruit or trees 
or women, grew rounder and fuller in 
harmony with the ripeness of his color. 
Yet in spite of his love for the sensuous 
luxuriance of nature his pictures are 
never mere excesses of sensuality but 
compositions put in order through long 
study and a compelling sense of form. 

The great French painters who re- 
belled against Impressionism include 
Cézanne, ‘“‘the father of modern paint- 
ing’’; Gauguin, who left Paris to paint 
deep-toned decorative compositions in 
the South Sea Islands; van Gogh, the 
Dutchman whose art has the swirling 
violence of madness; Redon, the painter 
of delicate fantasies; Seurat, who tried 
to reduce painting to a science; and the 
self-taught primitive, Henri Rousseau. 

The Impressionists succeeded in their 
purpose but often lost sight of other 
important qualities, such as the deco- 
rative arrangement of color, the sug- 
gestion of texture and quality of sur- 





faces, and above all the construction 
and composition of solid forms and 
space. In other words, they sacrificed 
most of the previous elements in paint- 
ing for the solution of a mere technical 
problem. Much of the character of 
recent painting has taken the form of a 
reaction against Impressionism and 
against the idea of painting exactly 
what one sees, which the Impression- 
ists carried to such an extreme. 
Cézanne’s earlier pictures, such as the 
“Still Life’’ and ‘Railroad Cutting,”’ 
are painted with heavy color and vigor- 
ous forms. About 1875 he came under 
the influence of the Impressionists, so 
that his later works, such as the 
‘“Bathers’’ and ‘‘The Village,”’ are light 
in color, thinly painted with short, 
parallel strokes. But Cézanne uses 
these small strokes of color not to give 
an impression of shimmering light but 
rather to built an effect of space and 
solid form. At first glance the early 
“Railroad Cutting’’ seems stronger than 
“The Village,”’ painted many years 
later. Only after some study does the 
power and spacious beauty of the later 
picture appear. Cézanne spent many 
days of intense effort upon a single pic- 
ture. To begin to appreciate such a 
picture, to let it sink in, a few minutes, 
at least, of careful study is necessary. 
Cézanne was original in his color 
technique but he was even more im- 
portant in turning younger artists to 
the problems of composition and de- 
sign, which the old masters had solved 
and which the Impressionists had par- 
tially forgotten. He said, “I wish to 
make of Impressionism something solid 
and permanent, like the art of the 
museums.’" When he painted the 
‘“Bathers’’ he probably ci the back 
of his head some composition by Titian 
or Rubens. But Cézanne omits their 
delight in the sensuous beauty of flesh 
and foliage and concentrates upon the 
esthetic beauty of line, shape, color, 
and space. In “The Red Waistcoat’’ 


this interest in design leads him to draw 
with an angular line, and model with 
facets or planes. 


These angles and 
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planes made Cézanne one of the ances- 
tors of Cubism. 

Seurat, Gauguin, and van Gogh were 
all younger contemporaries of Cézanne. 
Like Cézanne, they all experimented 
with Impressionism and found it too 
haphazard and unselective a way of 
painting. Each wished not merely to 
paint nature but at the same time to 
express an emotion and to create a de- 
sign. Their work is sometimes called 
Post-Impressionist. 

Seurat’s brief career as an artist was 
dominated by a passion for system and 
order. He took the small brush strokes 
of the Impressionists and made them 
into dots all of the same size. Each dot 
is a light or dark shade of one of the six 
pure primary colors—blue, yellow, red, 
green, violet, and orange. His com- 
positions, among which ‘Three 
Models’ is one of the finest, are planned 
with extreme care. Yet, even though 
his method seems overscientific, Seurat 
painted several of the most beautiful 
pictures of modern times. To artists 
of today he is the supreme example of 
intelligence and discipline. 

Gauguin threw over entirely the 
small dabs used by the Impressionists 
and painted instead in large, flat tones 
of solid color. His paintings are deco- 
rative compositions which make one 
think sometimes of the medieval Italian 
or other primitive pictures. Like them, 
Gauguin frequently used simplified out- 
lines and unnatural colors in order to 
achieve the particular esthetic effect 
which interested him; for often the 
shapes and colors which seem beautiful 
in mature are not so satisfactory in a 
painting—they have to be changed and 
brought into an artistic, rather than a 
natural, harmony. 

Gauguin’s life is a parable of the 
romantic artist’s revolt against the 
materialism and banality of modern 
civilization. He gave up a successful 
career as a stockbroker to become a 

ainter and finally, disgusted with 
cons left for idyllic Tahiti, where 
he painted his best-known pictures. 

hroughout his life van Gogh was 
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devoured by a deep and overwhelming 
religious fervor. For a time he labored 
as an evangelist, preaching to Belgian 
miners, but soon turned to painting as 
a means of expressing his agony of 
spirit. He left his native Holland and 
came to Paris where he took the small, 
bright-colored brush strokes of the Im- 
pressionists and made them into whirl- 
ing, vibrating streaks of color. He 
painted with such passionate ecstasy 
that his pictures seem almost to quiver 
and writhe. His torment grew into 
insanity and finally drove him to 
suicide. His pictures are beautiful, 
but terrible in their intensity of feeling. 

Redon’s art seems more related to 
poetry and music than to the painting 
of the late nineteenth century. Like 
van Gogh, he was a mystic, but his 
visions were serene rather than violent. 
He painted unearthly faces, mists, 
fantastic flowers, moths, and jewels. 
The dreamlike mystery of his subject 
matter makes him a forerunner of the 
Superrealists. 

rose and van Gogh died about 
1890, Cézanne and Gauguin about 1905, 
but their ideas survived them and de- 
veloped in the work of their successors. 

During the last hundred years French 
painting has been a dominant influence 
among the artists of other European 
countries as well as of America. There 
were, however, three Americans of 
fifty years ago who are now considered 
of the greatest importance, not merely 
because they were good artists but be- 
cause they were practically independent 
of European influence. Homer, Ryder, 
and Eakins are of the same generation 
as Degas, Monet, and Renoir, but their 
art seems to belong to a different period 
as well as to a different country. 

Like Daumier, Homer made his repu- 
tation as an illustrator. Only during 
his later years was his painting much 
appreciated. Homer painted the Ameri- 
can out-of-doors: Civil War scenes, 
Virginia Negroes, hunting scenes, canoe 
=. fishing and yachting off Florida 
and the Bahamas. But he is most 
famous for his sea pictures. Like 


““Nor’easter,’” they are painted with 
remarkable directness and realism. He 
loved the lift and pound of waves on 
rocks and he recorded his love with 
such simplicity of vision and vigor of 
technique that anyone can understand 
and like his pictures at first glance, 
whereas those of Renoir or Manet or 
Degas require more study. 

Eakins painted American people with 
an enthusiasm comparable to that with 
which Homer painted the American 
land- and seascape but with more sci- 
ence and intellectual penetration. He 
studied for a time in Paris, but his 
mature work shows very little, if any, 
French influence. He painted all kinds 
of sporting scenes, prize fights, base- 
ball, rowing, sailing. He knew medical 
men and painted large compositions of 
surgical operations. His greatest works 
are oe his portraits, which are at 
once ruthless and sensitive. 

Ryder, though equally independent 
of his European contemporaries, was 
the opposite of Homer and Eakins. 
They were respectable citizens who 
painted what they saw so accurately 
that their pictures are almost as docu- 
mentary as photographs. Ryder on the 
contrary was a Bohemian, a poverty- 
stricken eccentric who painted dreams. 
They were realists: he was a romantic. 

Smugglers’ ships in dark inlets, shad- 
owy witches, Death riding through 
the dark, and above all the uncanny 
mystery of the sea at night—these were 
the subjects which excited his imagina- 
tion. From clouds, moonlight, heav- 
ing half-seen waves, and a black sail 
he could compose “‘Toilers of the Sea,”’ 
a picture which might so easily have 
been banal but which instead is as 
beautiful in design and as authentic in 
feeling as Daumier’s ‘Bridge at Night.”’ 

The twentieth-century paintings have 
been divided somewhat arbitrarily into 
two groups: works comparatively easy 
to understand, and those which usu- 
ally cause greater difficulties. 

Of six painters of the late nineteenth 
century, Cézanne, Gauguin, van Gogh, 
Seurat, Henri Rousseau, and Redon, four 
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were at one time in their careers Im- 
pressionists—that is, they tried to paint 
the fleeting impression of light and 
atmosphere. But they were not satisfied 
with Impressionism. Different as these 
men were in their attitudes toward art, 
they had one feeling in common. None 
of them believed that the exact rep- 
resentation of nature in a painting was 
necessary or even desirable. Each of the 
six was influential in the early years of 
the twentieth century, during which 
this divorce of art from nature became 
more self-conscious and deliberate. 
These men we have mentioned were 
followed by a younger group. Per- 
haps it is wiser to say later, for Matisse, 
Rouault, and Bonnard are all over sixty; 
Derain and Utrillo are about fifty, 
and Modigliani has been dead ten 
years. These facts are mentioned lest 
it should be supposed that these paint- 
ings are the work of youthful rebels. 
On the contrary, they represent the 
achievement of the older generation, of 
artists who are generally considered 
to be among the foremost of our time. 
Expressionism is a convenient general 
term for the art movements which 
broke new paths twenty-five years ago. 
Expressionism 1 is, broadly speaking, the 
opposite of Impressionism. The Im- 
pressionist was the humble student of 
nature. He painted the momentary 
impression of the outside world with- 
out much care for composition and with- 
out interposing his imagination, his 
intellect, or his emotions. The Ex- 
pressionist, in contrast, looked within 
himself, not out, for guidance and 
often for subject matter, depending 
upon his inner eye, because he wished 
to create a new vision rather than to 
record the familiar world. The Ex- 
pressionist’s art is more personal and 
therefore more difficult to understand 
without some tolerance and sympathy 
by those unaccustomed to his attitude. 
There are of course many varieties of 
Expressionism. The face of a woman 
shrieking is naturally distorted: Rou- 
ault in his pictures carries this dis- 
tortion to a grotesque extreme but 
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without loss of conviction of power. 
But Matisse in his “‘Nasturtiums and 
‘La Danse’ "’ distorts nature for very 
different reasons. He is not interested 
in the psychological qualities present 
in the pictures of Rouault and. Munch 
but rather in the esthetic qualities of 
decorative pattern. Derain’s ‘South 
French Landscape’’ shows a similar 
concern with emphatic pattern. These 
two pictures are excellent illustrations 
of how the advanced artists of about 
1910 succeeded in transforming their 
impressions of nature into decorative 
patterns even more completely than had 
van Gogh or Gauguin. 

Matisse, Rouault, and Derain were 
leaders among the Parisian group which 
about 1905 was called ‘‘Les Fauves,”’ 
“The Wild Animals.’’ Since then the 


work of all three has grown less 
“wild,” as one may see by comparing 
Matisse’s *‘Seated Odalisque”’ (1928) 
with his “‘Nasturtiums’’ (1910), or 
Derain’s “Pine Trees’’ (about 1920) 
with his “South French Landscape’’ 


(about 1908). Bonnard, standing out- 
side this group, Carries on, in a very 
personal way, the traditions of Im- 


pressionism. 
‘“‘Impressionistic,’’ ‘‘Futuristic,’ 
‘*Expressionistic,’’ ‘‘Modernistic,”’ 


““Cubistic’’ are used almost interchange- 
ably by the general public when refer- 
ring to the novel, strange, or often mis- 
oiled aspects of modern art. 
Most of these terms, however, have 
fairly specific meanings and are applica- 
ble to a finite movements or periods. 
Impressionism, which reached its 
climax about 1880, was illustrated by 
the paintings of Monet and Renoir. 
Futurism developed in Italy about 
1908 and perished as a West European 
movement during the War, though its 
sage as a word still continues. 
he Italian Futurists tried to suggest 
the continuous movement and insta- 
bility .of life by painting the same 
figure in several different positions in 
the same picture. The effect is of con- 
fetti seen through a kaleidoscope. 
Expressionism was illustrated by the 
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work of van Gogh, Rouault, and Ma- 
tisse, and of Marc and Marin of today. 

Modernistic refers particularly to 
certain superficial decorative fashions in 
commercial, industrial, and architec- 
tural arts of the past decade. 

Cubism, which Picasso invented and 
developed during the decade after 1907, 
marks a very important phase in the 
progressive withdrawal of pre-War 
painters from the imitation of nature. 
We have already seen how in their 
later works Degas and Renoir sacrificed 
realism for a more complete unity of 
design. The work of Cézanne, Gauguin, 
van Gogh, Seurat, and Henri Rousseau 
marked a further removal from realism, 
a removal carried still further by the 
flat, brilliant patterns of Matisse be- 
tween 1905 and 1910. 

The Cubists in Paris, led by Picasso, 
were conscious of this tendency and 
step by step they extended it until 
there were few traces of any recogniz- 
able object in their pictures. But even 
in a still life by Picasso one can dis- 
cover fragments of familiar objects—a 
table, a lemon, an eye, a cup—but the 
painters have made it quite clear that 
their chief interest is in the design, in 
esthetic qualities and color rather than 
in the objects portrayed. 

Meanwhile, other artists outside 
France carried the idea of pure or ab- 
stract design to a logical extreme. 
Kandinsky in Germany about 1913 be- 
gan to paint entirely without any refer- 
ence to nature. He improvised in color 
with a free, rather fluid technique. 
Mondriaan in Holland invented com- 
positions of rectangles drawn with a 
ruler and painted in primary colors of 
yellow, red, and blue. In Russia, also 
before the War, Rodchenko used com- 
pass and ruler to construct brightly 
colored geometrical compositions. 

Since 1915 many American painters 
have been influenced by the European 
Cubists and Expressionists. An inter- 
esting contrast is provided by John 
Marin’s *‘Downtown New York’’ and 
Demuth’s ‘‘For Sir Christopher Wren.” 
Both pictures are very much removed 
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from realistic paintings of architecture 
though in both, the buildings are easily 
recognizable. Here the resemblance 
between them stops, for the Demuth 
is designed with precise sensitive cal- 
culation, while the Marin water color 
seems to have been splashed upon the 
paper with a sudden explosive fury. 
Demuth is on the side of the Cubist, 
Marin on the side of the Expressionist. 

Superrealism, the most conspicuous 
movement in post-War painting, came 
as a violent reaction to the Cubists’ 
exclusive interest in the problems of 
esthetic design and color. The Super- 
realists asserted the value of the aston- 
ishing, the fantastic, the mysterious, 
the uncanny, the paradoxical, the in- 
credible. The paintings by Chirico and 
Klee have considerable esthetic value 
but much of their interest depends upon 
their curious and fascinating subject 
matter, their enigmatic and surprising 
quality. 

Superrealism is only one of many 
currents active in the early 1930s. A 
gradual but widespread return to the 
realistic representation of nature has 
been in progress since the War, especially 
in Germany, Italy, and America. An 
interest in mural painting on the part 
of advanced artists has also developed 
remarkably during the last decade in 
Mexico, and to a less extent in England, 
Germany, and in the United States. 

Modern painting may seem confusing 
but it must be remembered that the 
whole history of art as well as much 
scientific and psychological knowledge 
is available to thecontemporary painter. 
He picks and chooses whatever he 
wishes. Side by side today are artists 
who paint exactly what they see in 
Mature, and artists who paint story 
pictures, romantic landscapes, socio- 
logical and political problem pictures, 
sentimental portraits, dreams—and still 
a few who paint merely squares and 
circles. 

To enjoy the work of these artists it 
is well to forget prejudices, both mod- 
ern and old-fashioned. Give the pic- 
ture itself a chance to live! 











“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 
A Review of A. A. Milne’s *’ 


By Haro_tp GEOGHEGAN 





The Ivory Door’’ 





Professor of the History of Art, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Wuen I looked 
at my program 
and saw the 
quotation: ‘‘Once 
upon a time in 
the country of- 

but we need not 
give it a name; 
nor need we say 
more of the time 
than that it was 
‘once,’ long, long 
ago ” T sank 
back and hoped that I might succeed 
in sitting it out, because it certainly 
looked as if a Whimsey with all its 
horrors was about to descend upon us. 

I hasten to say that I was agreeably 
surprised. I passed a very pleasant 
evening and was quite sorry when Mr. 
Milne’s little fantasy was over. 

The Prologue, wherein Mr. Milne 
and Christopher Robin, thinly dis- 
guised as King Hilary and Prince Peri- 
vale, converse about the ivory door and 
other matters, is a little “‘cute’’ for 
any but confirmed Milne addicts, but 
later the play developed on lines that 
were not too deliberately whimsical. 

“The Ivory Door’ relates the ad- 
ventures of voung King Perivale who— 
to quote the program again—‘‘long, 
long ago, somewhere in the Middle 
Ages, perhaps, when men were super- 
stitious,’’ reigned over a legend- haunted 
country. One of the most widely 
credited legends was that the king 
whatever king it might happen to be 

had met and wooed his future queen 
while wandering in the forest, he dis- 
guised as a huntsman, she as a peasant 
maid. The truth of the matter was that 
the kings never saw their future brides 
before the day of their marriage. A 
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second legend concerned the ivory door, 
through which no one had ever passed 
and returned alive. Nobody knows for 
certain what is behind the door or 
what has happened to the adventurous 
souls who have risked the passage. 

King Perivale is not to be put off 
with surmises and, although it is the 
morning of his marriage with the 
Princess Lilia, he determines to know 
the truth. He opens the door and goes 
through and finds—nothing. He 
stumbles through a dark passage for a 
few hundred yards and emerges into 
the familiar country outside the castle 
walls. After spending a pleasant morn- 
ing in the fields conversing with an 
itinerant mummer (a very Milneish 
character), he returns to his palace. 
Such is the power of legend that his 
faithful subjects, believing him dead, 
now refuse to recognize him, although 
they admit that he looks very like him- 
self. The princess arrives a little later 
and—quite naturally—does not recog- 
nize him. This to the legend-nurtured 
people is final proof that he is an im- 
postor who is quite likely a demon and 
has made away with the real king and 
assumed his shape. The princess, who 
is likewise a seeker after truth, insists 
on passing through the ivory door. 
She too returns adventureless and un- 
harmed. She also is considered a 
demon-impostor. Doesn't everybody 
positively know that no one returns 
who has once gone through the ivory 
door! Lilia and Perivale are con- 
demned to death. But the wily and 
timid chancellor, who fears what the 
devils on the other side of the door may 
do to avenge their supposed comrades, 
gives them the key of the door. 

The king and the princess, who have 
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by this time fallen in love, pass out 
happily hand in hand through the 
ivory door into the country beyond, 
where they will no longer be king and 
queen but themselves; where they will 
live their own lives and not the life 
assigned to them by legend. 

An epilogue shows a future king of 
the land repeating both legends to 
another little prince. 

The plot of ‘‘The Ivory Door’’ is 
whimsical; but, after all, that adjective 
is not necessarily a term of reproach. 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream"’ and 
“Peter Pan’’ and ‘‘The Blue Bird"’ are 
all whimsical. But the whimsey is a 
dificult genre and the pitfalls many 
that beset those who practice it. It 
has a bad name. If I am told that a 
play is ‘‘delightfully quaint,’’ I shun 
it like the plague. There has been al- 
together too much quaintness on the 
stage. ““The Ivory Door,’’ however, 
is a successful example of its kind. 
There is a pleasant simplicity about 
both the language and the characters, 
it is wholly free from pretentiousness, 
and the allegory isn’t hammered in too 
hard. The parts of the king and the 
princess are written with a great deal 
of charm. The comic writing is per- 
haps a little heavy-handed. 

A large part of the success of this 
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performance of ‘‘The Ivory Door’’ is 
due to E. W. Hickman’s very excellent 
direction. The tempo at which the 
play was taken seemed to me exactly 
right. Any more speed, any more in- 
sistence on the dramatic situations, 
would have deprived the play alto- 
gether of its tenuous charm. Mr. Hick- 
man chooses a happy mid path and lets 
us believe for a moment in the inhabi- 
tants of Mr. Milne’s fairy-tale world. 

‘The Ivory Door’’ does not offer any 
opportunities for spectacular or brilliant 
acting, but the cast did what there 
was to do very effectively. The King 
Perivale whom I saw (there were three 
of them) had a very engaging way of 
looking humorously puzzled, and the 
princess drifted about like Miss Lillian 
Gish in a legendary manner. Brand, 
the faithful servant, was played with 
sincerity and the little Prince Perivale 
of the prologue made a very dashing 
boy for her age and her sex. Miss 
Schrader showed us a _picturesquely 
costumed crowd, especially the female 
portion of it with their tall steeple 
headdresses, and Old Beppo might have 
been a figure of eld straight out of a 
medieval manuscript. In the courtyard 
scene Mr. Weninger supplied a very 
handsome background with his ar- 
rangements of circular flights of steps. 





SCENE FROM “THE IVORY DOOR’’—STUDENT PLAYERS 
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EDUCATING MEN FOR POLITICS 


pe daughter of a prominent educa- 
tor, looking from the outside 
Through the Editor’s Window on a 
recent morning, made the remark that 
the colleges and universities of America 
are wasting a great opportunity in not 
preparing yearly classes of competent 
young men to go into politics and re- 
deem our country from the grasp of 
political adventurers. The Editor agreed 
with her and promised to utter a word 
of admonition on the subject to the 
educational authorities of the land. 

The charter of Yale University, issued 
more than two hundred years ago, when 
America was a wilderness, provides 
that the purpose of that institution is 
to prepare young men ‘‘for public 
employment, both in Church and civil 
State’’; thus preserving the theory 
handed down from the most ancient 
times that the responsibility of govern- 
ment is a charge on a nation’s con- 
science next to its duty to the Creator. 
Yet if we were to check up the careers 
of the human output of Yale from its 
beginning until now, we would prob- 
ably find an infinitesimal portion of its 
graduate body in public life. 

We well remember a remark of John 
Morley’s, that when he was colonial 
minister of Great Britain, out of twenty- 
five assistants in his department twenty- 
four were graduates of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. What public bureau in this 
country, in either the national or the 
State domain, could show an equal 
percentage of well-prepared servants? 


THROUGH 
THE EDITOR'S 
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In his address at Pittsburgh not so 
long ago Winston Churchill made this 
whimsical but very wise comment on 
the absence of really representative 
men from the majority of the political 
offices of the United States: 

What business has gained in America, politics 
has lost. The flower of American manhood does 
not go into politics, but chooses industry instead. 
In England just the reverse is true, and very 
frequently English young men devote their lives 
unselfishly to improving the state of the nation. 

I think. an interchange might work out very 
nicely. Let your young men run our business 
and we might lend you some of ours to run your 
government. I think I might make a present of 
this idea to the League of Nations. 

A great drawback to the attraction 
of our public service is the imperman- 
ence of its tenure as a means of liveli- 
hood; and this condition not only dis- 
courages the ambitious but impecuni- 
ous college man from choosing it as a 
profession but really makes it the prey 
of the man who, shiftless, idle, or 
worthless, joins the political organiza- 
tion and accepts office with no other 
thought than that it is his personal 
job. This is the kind of man who will 
print money to give to unwounded 
soldiers, erect a new post office in every 
town, build broad highways far in ad- 
vance of their need, create sinecures for 
his friends, purchase the farmers’ crops 
at the public expense, and violate every 
other law of sound economic adminis- 
tration in order to hold the votes of the 
crowd; and in this way America is 
brought to shame and poverty. 

The evils of this submission to ring 
rule are known everywhere, and no- 
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where are they more disgracefully cor- 
rupt than in New York City, as dis- 
closed just now under the Seabury in- 
vestigation. The people say they are 
helpless under a political ring. But are 
they? Is it not due to a supine com- 
lacency, a lack of vision, the absence 
of leadership, the fear of political wrath, 
that the decent and responsible mem- 
bers of each community continue to 
submit in shameful silence to these de- 
structive conditions? 

The common crime of our successful 
business men is silence. In private 
conversation they denounce the selfish 
aims of politicians, but if asked for a 
public statement against the corruption 
of the times, their faces instantly blanch 
with fear. 

There is not anywhere in this country 
a political ring that cannot be smashed 
under the persistent attack of an organ- 
ized citizenship. But when such an 
attack is made, there must be at hand a 
candidate for every office, no matter 
how obscure his origin may have been, 
now educated and equipped to preserve 
the best traditions of the Republic, and 
consecrated to the development of its 
destiny. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


or in 1814, after twenty-five years 
of the Napoleonic Wars, was very 
much in the general situation ‘of Europe 
in 1919, at the close of the World War. 
Under the Treaty of Vienna in 1814 
Talleyrand put forward a series of ideas 
which really pacified Europe, in which 
he provided that the new governments 
then established could be founded 
solidly only on the basis of freely ac- 
cepted right. The result was the 
easton of Europe, which lasted 
or at least half a century. 

In the Treaty of Versailles in 1919 the 
high statesmanship which marked the 
Treaty of Vienna seemed to be missing. 
Under President Wilson’s idea of the 
consent of the governed, reduced to 
absurdity by applying it to many inter- 
dependent communities, Europe was 
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_ federation. . 
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not pacified but was divided into a 
large number of great and small govern- 
ments, every one of which immedi- 
ately began the erection of tariffs 
against its neighbors and the organiza- 
tion of armies to repel their suspected 
aggressions; and this situation has de- 
veloped a hostile feeling throughout 
Europe which threatens to engulf civili- 
zation in another war of extinction. 
In this settlement the Austrian Empire, 
for example, was reduced from a popu- 
lation of fifty-one millions to about 
six millions, with many of the supplies 
essential to her national life placed out- 
side her geographical borders. 

Napoleon clearly foresaw the neces- 
sity of a federated Europe as essential to 
the preservation of peace, but in aim- 
ing to produce such a union by con- 
quest he defeated an object that was 
uppermost in his policy. At Saint 
Helena, amidst the wreck and ruin of 
his ambitions, he wrote his will, ex- 
pressing these wishes for the guidance 
of his son, ““L’Aiglon,’’ the young King 
of Rome: 

I want him to be able to see things as they 
really are. . . . The aim of all his efforts should 
be to reign by peace. . . . Ihave implanted new 
ideas in France and in Europe . . . let my son 
bring into blossom all that I have sown . . . to 
reunite Europe in the bonds of an indissoluble 
I hope that he will be worthy 
of his destiny. 

The general conditions which have 
grown out of the Treaty of Versailles 
have produced so much confusion, dan- 
ger, and discontent throughout Con- 
tinental Europe that they must be 
amended in the near future in order to 
avoid another war which otherwise 
seems to be inevitable. The time is 
propitious for the organization of the 
United States of Europe—with one 
federal parliament, one post office, one 
bank, one currency, no army, no navy, 
no tariff, and a local government and a 
local militia in each State. There is 
an emergency here which ought to 
appeal to the great minds of Europe to 
effect its solution by an act of con- 
structive statesmanship unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 








RADIO TALKS 


(A new series entitled ‘‘Spring: Nature in Her Busiest 
Mood,"’ broadcast over WCAE on Tuesday evenings at 
6:45 under the auspices of the Section of Education of 
the Carnegie Museum. | 





Marcu 
21—‘‘The Sun Crosses the Line,"’ 
Jennings, curator of Botany. 
28—‘‘The Birds of Early Spring,’’ by Ruth 


by O. E. 


Trimble, acting assistant curator of 
Ornithology. 
APRIL 
4—'*When Seeds Germinate,"’ by Dr. Jennings. 
1l1—'‘Harbingers of Spring,’’ by Edward H. 


Graham, assistant curator of Botany. 

18—‘‘The Awakening of Insect Life,’’ by S. H. 
Williams, wa te of Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


25—"‘ April Showers,’’ by Dr. Jennings. 
FREE LECTURES 
TEcH 
Marcu 
30—'‘The Colorado River Aqueduct of the 


Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California,’’ by Thaddeus Merriman, chief 
engineer, Catskill Water Supply System. 
8:30 p.m. in Carnegie Union, Adminis- 
tration Building. 


LIBRARY 
Ocroser To May 


Story-telling for children of all ages. 
Every Saturday from 3 to 4 p.m. in Boys 
and Girls Division, Central Library. Also 
at appointed hours in the various Li- 
brary branches. 


MuseuM 
SaTURDAY AFTERNOON JUVENILE PROGRAMS 


NoveEMBER TO APRIL 


Specially selected motion pictures for 
children on nature, science, and travel. 
2:15 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 


Mr. Brpwe.i’s LENTEN ProGRAMs 
Music Hatt 8:15 p.m. 
Marcu 


18—‘*Beethoven and Program Music.”’ 
25— ‘Romantic Composers.”’ 


APRIL 


1—**The Melodic Genius of Bach.”’ 
8—'*‘The Lyric Style of Brahms."’ 
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